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TRADE REVIVAL. 


Reports from various sections of the 
country indicate that nurserymen have 
already this spring experienced a de- 
mand which will likely make the season 
considerably better than that of the 
past few years. While some of the stock 
that has been moved has been taken for 
landscaping in federal, state and munici- 
pal projects to relieve unemployment, a 
still larger proportion represents the re- 
turn of the public to the market. Inter- 
est has increased in home gardening, 
rather than otherwise, during the period 
of the depression, and now that funds 
are more plentiful, the public is buying 
for the beautification of residential 
grounds. 

The severe winter just past has 
caused losses of many kinds of stock 
in some northern sections of the coun- 
try, and replacements are required, 
creating further demand. 

Fruit trees are in greater call than 
in several seasons, also. One reason is 
that few replacements have been made 
in recent years, and old orchards are 
showing signs of dying out. The im- 
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provement in agriculture is reflected in 
betterment of the home orchards, in ad- 
dition to the revamping of commercial 
plantings. 

While these various causes may 
ereate sales for nursery products, yet 
members of the trade should not rely 
entirely upon such factors. We must 
stimulate public interest and develop 
still further the knowledge of garden- 
ing which is responsible for the demand 
for newer and better varieties of 
plants. This is being done in nursery- 
men’s advertising, and the increasing 
volume of sales-making literature 
speaks for the activity of the trade. 
The revival has started, and with the 
acceleration of general business, the 
road should be upward from here. 





SHOW PLANTINGS TO PUBLIC. 


No doubt is in the minds of those 
who have visited the spring garden and 
flower shows that the most attractive 
features are the gardens which present 
suggestions to the public. Exotie and 
elaborate plantings are admired ecstati- 
cally but briefly. The public studies 
the types of plantings which offer sug- 
gestions and guidance in laying out 
one’s own home grounds. Such are 
scrutinized closely, and frequently a 
notebook is used. 

This means of interesting the public 
need not be confined to the spring shows. 
Every nurseryman who has planted a 
display ground has had ample evidence 
of its value. Snch a display should be 
part of the sales equipment of every 
retail nurseryman visited by buyers. 
The landscape development need not be 
elaborate. It should be foremost of 
good design, rather than contain a great 
assortment of plant materials. Changes 
can be made from time to time, so that 
the public will come back for ’ revisits. 
By the use of perennials, interest may 
be maintained throughout the growing 
season, not merely in spring and possi- 
bly autumn. Labels should be promi- 
nent, so that the visitors may know how 
an effect is achieved, and order stock ac- 
cordingly. 


A. A. N. DUES REFLECT TREND. 


In his second call for dues and adver- 
tisements for the convention badge 
book, Charles Sizemore, secretary of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, 
comments on the better sentiment, and 
business in the trade, stating, “On our 
first call last year fourteen responded; 
this year thirty have responded, which 
shows a healthy increase. 

“Nursery business evidently is much 
better this spring than it was last 
spring, as those who have paid their 
dues have either paid more than they 
did last year or the same, none having 
dropped under the amount they paid 
last spring. 

“The last convention held in New 
York city was in 1890, just forty-four 
years ago. We believe the attractions 
of New York city will draw a much 
greater attendance than at most any 
other city in the country. From nurs- 
erymen passing through and from let- 
ters received, it would indicate a large 
attendance for this year’s convention. 
The convention will be held July 17 to 
19 at the Hotel New Yorker.” 





LOCUST FOR FENCE POSTS. 


Black locust is being recommended 
to New York state farmers to grow 
for fence posts. Replacements of fence 
posts and stakes on New York farms 
amount to 13,000,000 each year. Chest- 
nut used to be the universal post wood. 
With its passing, however, nondurable 
woods, treated with preservatives, have 
been used. 

Black locust will provide durable 
posts for future use and will last even 
longer than chestnut. The durability 
of black locust in contact with the soil 
has long been recognized. A conserva- 
tive life span is twenty-five years. On 
black locust plantations a crop of 1,000 
7-foot posts has been found to grow on 
one acre in twenty years. 
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Seek Substitutes for Poison Sprays 


Development of Innocuous Insecticides Undertaken by Federal 
Bureaus to Avoid Required Removal of Spray Residue on Fruits 


The Department of Agriculture will 
broaden its search for substitutes for 
lead arsenate and other poisonous spray 
materials now in general use to protect 
fruit and wineiailios from insects, See- 
retary Wallace announces. 

Many sprays, especially the arseni- 
cals, leave a residue which presents a 
‘definite health hazard, and it is neces- 
sary for the department to enforce 
strict regulations on spray removal to 
protect consumers. The department 
seeks to develop harmless insecticides 
to replace the more harmful ones and 
thus do away with the necessity for 
spray removal, which is troublesome 
and expensive to fruit growers: 

Three bureaus, the bureau of ento- 
mology, the bureau of chemistry and 
soils and the bureau of plant industry, 
will participate in the enlarged pro- 
gram. Dr. E. N. Bressman, formerly of 
the Oregon agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, will coérdinate the work of the 
three bureaus in this investigation. 


Substitutes Sought. 


The most important part of the en- 
tomological work will be field testing 
ef several organic materials such as 
rotenone, pyrethrum and nicotine, which 
in past experiments have shown prom- 
ise as a substitute for lead arsenate. 
These organic compounds are believed 
to be not harmful to human health 
when present in the quantities that 
would be found on harvested fruit. 
Laboratory tests of organic insecticides 
will be expanded considerably under 
the new program, and a search will be 
made for additional organic compounds 
which might be used. 


Another approach to the problem will 
be through orchard sanitation. A num- 
ber of practices, such as general orchard 
clean-up during the winter, banding 
trees to collect the worms and early 
picking and destruction of fruit, are 
known to be of value in codling moth 
control. Entomologists will attempt 
further to improve these practices and 
to determine the extent to which they 
may replace spraying, thus reducing 
the residue load. 


Traps and Parasites. 


Large-scale bait trapping will also be 
tested as a method of controlling the 
codling moth. For this experiment an 
orchard of about fifty acres will be 


used. The bureau of entomology al- 
ready has on hand a large stock of 
traps used in baiting the oriental fruit 
moth. 

The New York agricultural experi- 
ment station has found that certain 
types of light traps capture consider- 
able numbers of moths and that injury 
to fruit may be reduced by their use. 
A similar experiment will be made in 
one of the regions where infestation is 
severer than in New York. It is hoped 
that the effectiveness of the light traps 
may be increased and the cost of their 
operation reduced. 

Still another attack on the codling 
moth will be made in the form of bio- 
logical control. Trichogramma minu- 
tum, a tiny wasp-like insect that lays 
its eggs in the eggs of other insects, 
has proved a valuable friend of the 
entomologists in controlling other pests 
and will be called upon to demonstrate 
its prowess against the codling moth. 
The bureau has a laboratory at Albany, 
Ga., where these parasites can be bred 
in abundance. 

The new program provides for in- 
ereasing the work on the control of the 
grape berry moth, another pest which 
necessitates spraying with arsenicals. 
The bureau of entomology now has 
work of this nature under way in north- 
ern Ohio. 


Chemical Investigations. 


The bureau of chemistry and soils 
will expand its present investigations 
of insecticides and will take up addi- 
tional lines. One of these will be a 
study of the toxicity of the new or- 
ganic insecticides to higher animals. 
This is regarded by the department as 
one of the most important phases of 
the enlarged program. 

An important part of the general 
program will be the continuation of the 
efforts of the bureau of chemistry and 
soils to synthesize organic compounds 
to take the place of arsenic. Depart- 
ment chemists determined the chemical 
structure of rotenone, a relatively new 
eompound which is already being used 
in many insecticides now on the market. 

New combinations of nicotine prom- 
ise to increase the value of this insec- 
ticide. One of these, a compound of 
nicotine and bentonite, is insoluble in 
water and hence is not easily washed 
from fruit by rains. Preliminary labo- 
ratory tests indicate that this combina- 


tion may prove effective against the 
codling moth. 


Plant Investigations. 


Many interesting possibilities for 
plant scientists appear in the search for 
new insecticides. Plants such as pyreth- 
rum, derris and tobacco present a chal- 
lenge to plant breeders. Department 
workers have been able to increase the 
nicotine content of tobacco by select- 
ing strains of Nicotiana rustica, a spe- 
cies which has a higher nicotine con- 
tent than those commonly grown for 
smoking in this country. Scientists 
also have obtained information concern- 
ing the effect of the environment and 
cultural practices on the quantity of 
nicotine formed in the plant. 

Pyrethrum was at one time grown in 
California and is at present under culti- 
vation to a limited extent in Pennsyl- 
vania. Observers have noted a wide 
variation in the productivity and tox- 
icity of individual plants, which sug- 
gests that the insecticidal value of the 
plant may be increased by careful se- 
lection. 

The bureau of plant industry plans to 
grow pyrethrum through codéperation 
with several of the state experiment 
stations to determine the areas best 
suited to its culture. In Japan, where 
the plant is grown commercially, the 
flowers—the part used in making in- 
secticides—are harvested by methods 
requiring much hand labor. The de- 
partment in its experiments in recent 
years has found that they can be har- 
vested with reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults with an ordinary grain binder. 


Another plant that shows promise is 
Cracea virginiana, a weed fairly com- 
mon in the southeast, known locally as 
devil’s-shoestrings. Chemical analyses 
by the department have established this 
weed as a possible source of rotenone 
and related substances toxic to insects. 
These analyses, however, have also 
shown that the amount of toxic sub- 
stance present, especially that of 
rotenone, depends to some extent on the 
geographic source of the plant. For 
this reason the department will collect 
specimens from Virginia to Texas to 
determine in which locality the plant 
contains the largest percentage of such 
substances. This fall specialists will 
study methods of propagating this plant 
in the greenhouse, so as to be ready 
for field tests in 1935. 





Elm Disease Problem 


NO CURES FOR ELM DISEASE. 


No cures have yet been found for trees 
infeeted with the Dutch elm disease, ob- 
serves Prof. G. W. Herrick, of the ento- 
mology department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. He says the only 
thing to do with a diseased tree is to 
eut it down, dig up the stump and burn 
the whole tree, including roots and 
branches. This must be done to protect 
near-by healthy trees. 

To protect uninfected elms, he notes, 
all dead branches should be removed as 
soon as they are seen. Valuable trees 
should be fed proper fertilizers to keep 
them in vigorous condition and to pre- 
vent killing of branches in which bark 
beetles, that help to spread the disease, 
may breed. Moreover, he says, strong, 
healthy, vigorous trees are better able 
to withstand infection by the disease. 

“Because the Dutch elm disease situ- 
ation is so serious,” Professor Herrick 
points out, “it might be wise to study 
substitute trees should the elms be 
wiped out.” He suggests the following 
for consideration: Red oak, pin oak, 
scarlet oak, sugar maple, Norway ma- 
ple, gingko and sycamore. 

Some native diseases of elms, he con- 
cludes, show the same symptoms as the 
European elm disease and, as a result, 
the European disease cannot be posi- 
tively recognized in the field. Pieces 
of small twigs about six inches long, 
taken from suspicious trees, may be 
sent for analysis either to the depart- 
ment of plant pathology at Cornell or 
to the federal Dutch elm disease labo- 
ratory at White Plains, N. Y. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR THE ELM. 


No one tree can take the place of 
the American elm, states Donald Wy- 
man, in “Nursery Suggestions,” issued 
by Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., in 
writing on substitutes for the American 
elm (Ulmus americana). Its distinet, 
graceful, vase-shaped form makes it 
useful under many conditions, he says. 
It shades, but does not block desirable 
air circulation, and consequently is the 
one tree which can be planted close 
to the house. For these reasons it is 
probably the most used ornamental 
shade tree. The trees in the list below 
are possible substitutes, mentioned in 
order of their preference, and though 
their various forms and habits differ 
from those of the American elm, these 
trees are the best general substitutes to 
be offered for states in the latitude of 
New York. 

1. Oaks (quereus), This group in- 
eludes four species, all of which are 
strong-wooded and long-lived. They are 
comparatively free of serious insect and 
disease troubles. The red oak (Quercus 
rubra, or borealis maxima) is _ pos- 
sibly the fastest-growing, although the 
others, except white oak, have been 
known to make satisfactory growth. 
The white oak (Quercus alba) is prob 
ably the slowest-growing of the group, 
but it is the finest of the'group and 
should be used more than it is. The 
pin oak is a central leader tree, pyram- 
idal in shape, with many small, droop- 
ing branches on the lower part of the 


trunk. It thrives on a wet soil, but 
will grow on drier soils also. However, 
on such dry soils the scarlet oak (Quer- 
cus coccinea) will grow better than the 
pin oak and will much enhance orna- 
mental tree grouping. The red and the 
white oaks are fairly open-branched, 
and consequently service wires can be 
easily strung through them. The pin 
and scarlet oaks have a denser habit 
of branching. All oaks are of addi- 
tional landscape value because of their 
late brilliant autumn coloration. 


2. Sugar maple (Acer saccharum). 
This tree is native throughout New 
York state and thrives on a moist, well 
drained soil, though it will not do well 
on a dry soil. It is used everywhere 
under many conditions, both as a street 
tree and in ornamental plantings. If it 
has failed in street and highway plant- 
ing, the trouble ean usually be traced 
to dry soil or close planting. 


3. Norway maple (Acer platanoides). 
This is probably the commonest street 
tree and is an extremely tough and vig- 
orous type. It is dense and low- 
branched and therefore unsuitable for 
street planting where service wires are 
necessary. It is shallow-rooted, and this 
factor, together with the dense shade, 
makes it exceedingly difficult to get 
grass or plants to grow underneath it. 

4. European plane tree (Platanus ori- 
entalis) and London plane tree (P. 
acerifolia). The European equivalents 
of our native buttonball or, sycamore, 
these trees have proved of great value, 
particularly in withstanding trying city 
conditions. The bark, somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the American sycamore, 
has sometimes been considered objee- 
tionable because it peels or cracks off 
in large pieces and litters the ground 
beneath. The two European plane 
trees are used chiefly as street trees. 
They are not nearly so subject to the 
twig blight as is the American form. 


5. Linden (tilia). Three European 
types (T. cordata, euchlora and vul- 
garis) have long been used for shade 
and street plantings. They are soft 
wooded and not nearly so durable as 
the oaks and the hard-wooded maples, 
but they are all dense and oval in ap- 
pearance and for this reason much more 
appropriate for street and avenue 
planting than any of our native bass- 
woods. T. euchlora is the smallest tree, 
fifty to sixty feet high, and has the 
glossiest foliage, but T. cordata has 
the smallest leaves and therefore its 
foliage has the finest texture of any 
of the lindens. 


6. Honey locust (Gleditsia triacan- 
thos). This tree has the most finely 
divided foliage of any of our northern 
shade trees. Also the habit of growth 
is open and spreading, not dense at all, 
and the leaves come late in spring and 
drop early in the fall. For these rea- 
sons, the honey locust becomes one of 
the best of trees for city courts or 
narrow streets where only partial shade 
is desired. Unfortunately, the tree has 
abundant branched thorns, and its long 
fruit pods litter the ground in the fall. 
The thornless variety, inermis, should 
be planted in children’s playgrounds. 
The honey locust is not subject to the 
troublesome borer which so seriously 
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attacks the locust, Robinia 


pseudoacacia. 


7. Maidenhair tree (Ginkgo biloba). 
This tree, a native of Asia, is being 
used more and more in street and orna- 
mental plantings because of its appar 
ent freedom from diseases and insect 
pests. It also has a picturesque, open 
form and its autumn color is a brilliant 
yellow. The leaves are distinctly fan- 
shaped and the fruits are decidedly ill- 
smelling. For this reason, only stami- 
nate, or male trees should be planted. 


common 


8. American ash (Fraxinus ameri- 
eana). This is another tree native 
throughout New York state. It can 
be grown in almost any situation. I+ 
tends to be weak-wooded and seeds it- 
self so profusely that it almost becomes 
a weed. It is quite dense, almost like 
the sugar maple, but it will sueceed in 
dry situations where the sugar maple 
will not. 

The open, fan-shaped American elm 
makes the ideal street tree, and those 
included in the foregoing list are only 
fair substitutes. For further information 
on shade trees in general and their care, 
a bulletin is now in preparation by 
Cornell University on this important 
subject. In this publication more than 
100 shade trees will be diseussed, an: 
it is recommended that the persons no* 
satisfied with any of the aforenamed 
trees offered as substitutes for the 
American elm refer to this bulletin for 
other substitutes. 





CORNELL MAPS ELM TESTS. 


Due to the close proximity of the 
Duteh elm disease, all the 300 large 
elms on the Cornell University campus, 
at Ithaca, N. Y., are being fertilized 
with the hope that the more vigorous- 
ly growing the tree, the more resistant 
it will be to the disease. The majority 
of the trees on the campus are elms, 
and their loss would be irreplaceable. 

As long as the fertilizing is to be 
done, the entire project is mapped out 
on an experimental basis. Different 
methods of application are being tried 
out, together with different fertilizers 
and rates of application. Ammonium 
sulphate chiefly is being used, applied 
at the rate of one-half pound per inch 
in diameter for trees up to twenty 
inches wide and three-quarters pound 
for each additional inch. It is hard 
to say just what results will be forth- 
coming from this interesting experi- 
ment, but nurserymen should know that 
this, together with the experiments with 
pin oaks, makes Cornell University a 
eenter for shade tree fertilizing pro- 
jects. 








Subscribers and prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
eanvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the nce 
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Larger-Growing Junipers 


L. C. Chadwick Discusses Characteristics, Habit of Growth 
and Uses in Landscape Planting of Leading Varieties 


In two recent articles the trailing 
and low-growing junipers have been 
listed and their outstanding character- 
istics, growth habits and uses in land- 
seape planting have been discussed. It 
is the purpose of this article to treat 
in a similar way the larger-growing spe- 
cies and varieties of junipers. 

The exceptionally large number of 
varieties that might be included in a 
discussion of this group will not per- 
mit a complete description of all of 
them. An opinion will be expressed as 
to which of the varieties are best for 
landscape purposes, although different 
environmental conditions in various 
sections of the midwest and east might 
influence this choice. 

As in the other articles, the nomen- 
clature used in formulating this list is 
based upon that expressed in Alfred 
Rehder’s “Manual of Cultivated Trees 
and Shrubs,” L. H. Bailey’s “The Cul- 
tivated Conifers in North America” 
and “Standardized Plant Names.” 


LARGER-GROWING JUNIVERS. 

Juniperus chinensis, Chinese juniper. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris. 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris glauca 

Juniperus chinensis columnaris viridis. 

Juniperus chinensis femina, Reeves juniper. 

Juniperus chinensis Fortunei, Fortune juniper. 

Juniperus chinensis mas. 

Juniperus chinensis mascula (See J. chinensis 
mas). 

Juniperus chinensis neaboriensis (See J. chinen- 
sis mas). 

Juniperus communis, common junipet 

Juniperus communis Grayi. 

Juniperus communis Kiyonoi. 

Juniperus excelsa, Greek juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum, Colorado juniper. 

Juniperus scopulorum Blue Moon. 

Juniperus scopulorum Chandler Silver. 

Juniperus scopulorum Hillii. 

Juniperus scopulorum Moonlight. 

Juniperus scopulorum viridifolia. 

Juniperus virginiana, red cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana albo-spicata, whitetip red 
cedar, 

Juniperus virginiana Burkii. 

Juniperus virginiana Cannartii, Cannart red 
cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana elegantissima, goldtip red 
cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana elegantissima Lee (See J. 
vir. elegantissima). 

Juniperus virginiana glauca, silver red cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana Keteleceri. 

Juniperus virginiana pendula, weeping red cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis glauca. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis Hillii (See J. 
virginiana pyramidiformis Hillii). 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis viridis. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidiformis. 

Juniperus virginiana pyramidiformis Hillii. 

Juniperus virginiana Schottii, Schott red cedar. 

Juniperus virginiana Smithii, Smith red cedar. 


It will be seldom that a landscape 
gardener will find use for all of these 
types. It is necessary that he choose 
the ones best suited to the situation in 
which he wishes to use them. Since 
many of the types are similar as far 
as their landseape uses are concerned, 
it is possible that any one of a num- 
ber might be employed for most situa- 
tions. 


Three Leading Species. 


Five species are represented in this 
group of junipers, but three, J. chinen- 
sis, J. seopulorum and J. virginiana, 
are of most importance. Juniperus ex- 
celsa, an upright somewhat loosely 
spreading tree, is seldom used in orna- 
mental plantings in the north, as it is 
not entirely hardy. The spiny Greek 
juniper, Juniperus excelsa stricta, its 
commonest variety, was discussed in a 
Previous article. 


Juniperus communis, the common 
juniper, is also rarely used in landscape 
beautification. Most of the varieties 
of this species are of smaller size than 
the types included in this discussion 
and are not entirely satisfactory in ecul- 
tivation. Two of the newer somewhat 
larger forms are the varieties Grayi 
and Kiyonoi. Both are narrow forms 
which on some occasions will be useful 
as formal plants. The slivery blue stiff 
needles set nearly at right angles to 
the branches are largely responsible for 
a plant patent’s being granted to the va- 
riety Grayi. Its unusually striking fo- 
liage demands that it be used only as 
an aecent plant. 


Chinensis and Its Varieties. 


Although the species Juniperus chi- 
nensis is perfectly hardy in the north- 
eastern states, it is seldom seen in cul- 
tivation. A number of its varieties 
have largely replated it in ornamental 
plantings. Among the most important 
varieties of the Chinese juniper are 
columnaris and its forms glauca and 
viridis. These plants are among the 
best of the narrow columnar narrow- 
leaved evergreens. They grow rapidly, 
are sturdy and strong and are extreme- 
ly useful in group and occasionally in 
foundation plantings as accent points. 
The green form, viridis, may be used 
more abundantly than the blue form, 
glauca, although both are strikingly 
formal, 

Two other varieties, femina and mas, 
of the Chinese juniper are quite com- 
mon and useful ornamental plants be- 
eause of their resistance to both 
drought and cold. Somewhat broader 
than the columnaris forms already men- 
tioned, they are best used as accent 
material in group plantings. Femina, 
the uncommoner of the two, is the more 
refined and, with its scale-like leaves, 
makes a fine specimen. Mas, a bolder 
massive type, with both scale-like and 
needle-like leaves, is a striking speci- 
men wherever it is used. 

The other variety of Chinese juniper 
listed, J. Fortunei, is relatively rare in 
the trade, but has some merits to com- 
mend its use. In many cases it can 
well be used as a substitute for the 
columnaris forms, which it resembles in 
habit of growth and in bearing needle- 
like foliage. Its bright green color 
gives it a more neutral character and 
adds a pleasing contrast in the ever- 
green planting. 


Colorado Juniper Useful. 


The Colorado juniper, J. scopulorum, 
and its varieties have been a welcome 
addition to the group of larger-growing 
junipers. Native plants of the drier 
sections of the Rocky mountain region, 
they appear perfectly at home in the 
midwestern states. Of narrow pyrami- 
dal habit of growth, they develop rap- 
idly and seldom require as much trim- 
ming as the varieties of the red cedar. 
The Colorado junipers have a graceful 
appearance and their fine, scale-like, 
mostly grayish green foliage adds 
beauty to any evergreen grcup. Their 


formal habit limits their use in group 
plantings. The varieties varying in fo- 
liage color from green to silvery blue 
may be used sparingly to give contrast- 
ing colors in evergreen groups. 


Red Cedar and Its Forms. 


The red cedar, Junipers virginiana, 
with its many varieties, is among the 
commonest and most useful of the nar- 
row-leaved evergreens. The species is 
one of the hardiest evergreens, but it 
is apt to be open and raggy when old. 
It and its varieties should be given 
sunny exposures and well drained soil. 
The species is best used for screen 
plantings, while the varieties may be 
used in a similar way, for group plant- 
ings or as specimens. 

The larger-growing varieties of the 
red cedar may be divided into three 
groups for the purpose of discussion: 
First, pendulous forms; second, colum- 
nar or narrow pyramidal forms with 
variegated, silvery or bluish foliage, 
and third, similar forms with normal 
green foliage. In the. first group, the 
outstanding example is the weeping red 
eedar, Juniperus virginiana pendula. 
Its graceful, rather loosely spreading 
and strikingly pendulous branchlets 
make it an attractive specimen. It can 
also be used extensively in group 
plantings. The two commonest of the 
variegated types are the whitetip and 
the goldtip red cedars. The latter, J. 
virginiana elegantissima, usually is the 
most satisfactory in cultivation, but 
should be used only sparingly in the 
planting arrangement and then as a 
contrast for foliage color. 


Blue Forms. 


The blue foliage forms are numerous, 
among which might be mentioned 
Burkii, glauca, pyramidalis glauea and 
pyramidiformis Hillii. From the stand- 
point of landscape use, there is little 
difference between these, except that 
Burkii and pyramidiformis Hillii are 
apparently of somewhat finer texture 
and more refined. Because of their 
striking color and formal habit of 
growth, they should be used sparingly 
as accent plants in the evergreen border 
or in group plantings. 

The best of the varieties with normal 
green foliage are Cannartii, Keteleeri, 
Schottii and Smithii. The other varie- 
ties mentioned in the list are usually 
less satisfactory in ornamental plant- 
ings. Cannartii and Schottii are com- 
mon in the trade. If one were to 
choose between them, the choice would 
be Cannartii, because of its more com- 
pact growth and dark green foliage. 
This variety is undoubtedly one of the 
best and most useful of the larger up- 
right-growing junipers. In addition to 
its excellent foliage is the beauty of 
its abundant small bloomy blue fruits, 
which are attractive throughout the 
greater part of the winter. 


Two Fine Additions. 


Keteleeri and Smithii are newer in 
the trade, but promise to be two excel- 
lent additions. Keteleeri is a broad 
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compact columnar form with ascending 
branches and dark green foliage. In 
general appearance it is somewhat 
leoser than Cannartii. It is exception- 
ally free from pests and diseases and 
bears large slaty blue berries. Smithii 
is a bushy somewhat open pyramidal 
form, with light grass-green foliage 
that does not bronze in winter. Be- 
eause of this it will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the junipers. 

In using this group of the larger- 
growing junipers in landscape design, it 
should be remembered that most of 
them are positive formal types either 
because of their foliage color or habit 
of growth. Because of this characteris- 
tic, they can be easily overplanted. The 
green foliage varieties can be used most 
abundantly. If the glaucous, blue or 
variegated forms are used as accent 
plants, they should be provided with a 
suitable background of neutral green 
forms. 


RECENT PLANT PATENTS ISSUED. 


Patents for a rose, an apple and a 
nectarine are reported by Rummler, 
Rummler & Woodworth, Chicago patent 
lawyers, as issued April 3: 

90. Apple. Harry I. Shotwell, 





Wenatchee, 


Wash. Filed January 25, 1933. Serial No. 653,- 
504. One claim. A variety of apple of Delicious 
type characterized particularly by its earlier col- 
oring, its deeper darker red coloring, its much 
higher percentage of highly colored fruit produced 
per tree, its less prominent stripes and the whit- 
ish ee on its surface. 


ed rose. Frank Spanbauer, jietiee. N. 
Y. Filed November 6, 1933. Serial No. 696,814. 
One claim. A new and distinct variety of rose 
plant, which is particularly characterized by the 
very deep glowing red color of its petals and the 
velvety texture thereof throughout the normal 
visible extent both as to the obverse and reverse 
exposure thereof; its extremely vigorous growth; 
the practically round shape of its petals; the 
fact that the outer petals appear single while 
the inner petals appear as double in each bloom; 
the fact that the inner petals are normally so 
arranged that they appear in the shape of a star; 
the very prominent regenerating organs, which 
are of a yellowish color, thereby causing the cen- 
tra! portion of the fully opened bloom to con- 
trast with relation to the petals; its voluminous 
exuberance of a delectable and penetrating aroma, 
and its beauty of color, shape and appearance as 
an entirety. 

92. Nectarine. Maurice A. Blake, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., assignor to New Jersey state agri- 
cultural experiment station, New Brunswick. 
Filed November 8, 1933. Serial No. 697,205. 
One claim. A new and distinct variety of nec- 
tarine tree of the type producing yellow-fleshed 
freestone fruit characterized by the firm, juicy 
and highly edible quality of its fruits and the 
particular coloring of said fruit composed of an 
attractive red coloring upon a yellow background 
marked by dull red splashes where not obscured 
by the brighter red color of the fully exposed 
parts of the surface. 


MINNESOTA WINTERKILLING. 


A thorough survey in the region 
about the Twin Cities, Minnesota, has 
not been made of the injury to trees 
and shrubs as a result of the hard win- 
ter, yet a superficial examination dis- 
closes considerable injury to many 
ornamentals. The weather has been 
severe and until recently the snowfall 
in many sections was practically nil. 
Most of the plantings went into the 
winter dry. A hard freeze followed, 
the roots being unprotected by any 
snow covering. In the northern part 
of the state the total snowfall has been 
heavy; in the southern half it might 
be described as spotty, while in the cen- 
tral part the snow covering was noth- 
ing to slight. 

Roses have been injured consider- 
ably; even the rugosa group has suf- 
fered from winterkilling. Spme of the 
smaller trees, such as the ornamental 
crabs and similar material, have had 
the shoots killed back considerably. 

At University Farm, St. Paul, ever- 
greens are showing some injury, but it 





is too early in the season to estimate 
the full amount. Holes dug in the 
ground two months ago showed the 
frost line to be fifty-four inches deep 
and the soil bone dry. It is easy to 
see that plants and shrubs under such 
conditions cannot draw upon the soil 
for moisture. Hence comes the injury 
to the parts aboveground. 





SAVING FROZEN BOX AND PRIVET. 


Thousands of ornamental boxwoods 
and miles of privet hedges in the north 
Atlantic coast states were severely 
damaged last winter. The problem of 
saving as much as can be saved is met 
by some suggestions by E. Porter Felt, 
of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories, Stamford, Conn. 

“The injury to dwarf boxwoods 
ranges from the drying out and dying 
of small exposed parts to severe dam- 
age, the latter indicated by a general 
killing of the leaves and frequently the 
bark on the smaller stems or even upon 
the main stems,” he states. “Clipping 
off the affected parts may be all that 
is necessary where only a small portion 
is browned. 

“The damage may extend to possibly 
one-half of the top, and in some in- 
stances to major branches. Cut out 
seriously weakened branches and shear 
off the browned tips of others. Leave 
only wood with a reasonable amount of 


News from 


NATIONAL BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Move for Congressional Committee. 


A step toward the logical develop- 
ment and efficient management of the 
National Botanic Garden at Washing- 
ton is reported by Robert Pyle, chair- 
man of the A. A. N. committee on bo- 
tanical gardens and arboretums. 

Upon the insistence of representa- 
tives of amateur and commercial horti- 
cultural interests of the country that 
this institution shall cease to be a 
political pet and become in a real sense 
what we all have a right to expect 
from it, Congressman Kent E. Keller, 
also ambitious for a creditable showing, 
April 19 introduced into the House of 
Representatives the joint resolution 
printed below. 

So far as known, this proposal has 
the approval of those who had given 
support to the Robinson bill, No. 1839, 
which provided for the transfer of the 
Botanic Garden to the Department of 
Agriculture. Hon. Frederic A. Delano, 
who is proposed for chairman, is uncle 
to President Roosevelt, a trustee of the 
Smithsonian Institute and long a leader 
in regional planting for both the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and for Greater New 
York city. 

The joint resolution, No. 327, which 
was referred to the committee on 
library, reads as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
a planning committee in connection with the 
United States Botanic Garden, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That a committee be, and 
is hereby, appointed, which is to be known as 
the ‘“‘planning committee for the United States 
Botanic Ga consisting of the following 
members: 

Hon. Frederic A. Delano (chairman, national 
— —_ = a planning commission), chair- 
man; ley (chairman, 
pA = Mae Library), vice-chairman; 
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vitality. Follow by spraying with Bor- 
deaux in order to prevent the develop- 
ment of fungus, such as macrophoma 
and nectria. Keep the plants protected 
from disease. Do not allow the box to 
suffer from dry weather. Be sure there 
are good growing conditions. 

“There is a question as to whether 
the boxwood will survive where most 
or all of the foliage has been killed 
and the bark injured, and if so, whether 
it will be good for anything. Such 
plants will not be worth much as orna- 
mentals for some years. Dwarf box- 
wood grows slowly. It is said to re- 
quire 200 years to attain a height of 
three or four feet. The seriously dam- 
aged wood, even if it means everything 
aboveground, should be removed, the 
sooner the better. There is little 
chance of its living. There is a pos- 
sibility, in the more exposed localities, 
that even the roots have been killed or 
so seriously weakened that the plants 
are practically worthless. 

“It will be found that much privet 
is seriously injured, and where the main 
stems are killed, indicated by dead or 
loose bark, about the best that can be 
done is to cut the entire hedge back to 
the ground and grow anew from the 
shoots. It is a mistake to leave ocea- 
sional weak plants. They are usually 
unsightly and unsatisfactory. Feeding 
is a valuable aid in producing vigorous 
growth.” 


the Capital 


Kent E. Keller (chairman House committee on 
the Library), second vice-chairman; Sen. Peter 
Norbeck (inember, committee on agriculture and 
forestry); Rep. Robert Luce (former chairman, 
House committee on the Library); Frederick V. 
Coville (ac ting director of the national arbore- 
tum) ; Morrison (head of division of foreign 
a introductions. bureau of plant industry, 

partment of Agriculture); William R. Maxon 
(associate curator, division of plants, Smithsonian 
Institute); C. Stuart Gager (director Brooklyn 
Botanic Gardens) ; Leicester B. Holland (chief, di- 
vision of fine arts, Library of Congress); Oakes 
Ames (director, Arnold — Harvard Uni- 
versity); George T. Moo (director, Missouri 
Botanical Garden); L. H. Bailey (professor of hor- 
ticulture, Cornell University) ; H. H. Bartlett (di- 
rector, botanical garden and arboretum, Univer- 
sity of Michigan); Rodney H. True (director, 
Morris Arboretum, University of Pennsylvania) : 
Mrs. Frank B. Noyes (special representative of 
the Garden Club of America); Mrs. Fairfax Har- 
rison (representing Garden Club of America): 
Harlan P. Kelsey (member, Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society); Robert Pyle (chairman of 
committee on botanical gardens and arboretums, 
American Association of Nurserymen); John G. 
Bradley (clerk of the House committee on the 
Lib rary), executive secretary 

Sec. 2. (a) The daty of the planning committee 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘‘committee’’) 
shall be to make a careful study of the United 
States Botanic Garden (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘‘garden’’) in comparison with other botanic 
gardens, arboretums, herbariums, botanic libraries 
and similar institutions, with a view to its im- 
provement as a scientific, educational and resthetic 
establishment. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of this commit- 
tee to study otlier federal institutions having 
functions in common with the garden, particularly 
the national arboretum, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, the Library of Congress and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with a view to correlating 
these common functions for the use and improve- 
ment of the garden. 

(c) The committee shall make a report of its 
findings to the joint committee on the Library. 
together with recommendations for the future ad- 
ministration and conduct of the garden. 

Sec. The chairman of the committee, or any 
member thereof authorized by him, shall be em- 
powered to examine the files, records and inven- 
tory of various other federal establishments per- 
tinent to this investigation and for the purposes 
herein set out. 

Sec. 4. The members of the committee shall 
receive no salaries for their services, but neces- 
sary traveling expenses and other expenses inci- 
dent to their duties shall be paid. 

rg the 


Sec. 5. For the purpose of ca 
provisions of this act the sum of 

much thereof as may be needed, is hereby other 
ized to be appropriated. 

Sec. 6. No disbursements on this account shall 
be made for any purpose except on the authority 
and approval of the chairman of the aforesaid 
committee. 
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News of the Trade Associations 


NURSERYMEN AT OAKLAND. 


Prof. H. E. McMinn, of Mills College, 
Mills College, Cal., spoke on “Native 
California Plants” at the meeting of the 
Central California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held at the Hotel Coit, Oakland, 
Cal., April 17. He told of gathering 
several hundred specimens of native 
plants and shrubs and of his efforts to 
bring them into cultivation in his trial 
gardens. He will shortly issue lists of 
the first ten and first twenty varieties 
which he has found best adapted to cul- 
tivation in California gardens. 

Professor McMinn illustrated his talk 
with slides, most of them colored. Since 
1922 he has collected about 700 species 
native to California. Many of them 
have no value for landscape gardening, 
he stated. He told of the excellent work 
of the city of Anaheim, Cal., in includ- 
ing in its park many of the native Cali- 
fornia specimens. 

He expects to have ready in July a 
small book for the tree-minded, entitled 
“Ornamental Trees of the Pacific Slope.” 
This will be illustrated and be a guide 
for those who wish to know and recog- 
nize the different trees on the coast. He 
told of the excellent spirit in Whittier, 
which has been civic-minded and planted 
trees along its streets. He also stated 
that Santa Barbara is interested in se- 
curing the services of a horticulturist 
who is a specialist on trees. 

T. A. Overlock told of the movement 
on foot to interest various organizations 
in having a garden show in the Palace 
of Fine Arts in San Francisco and urged 
the nurserymen to work with such com- 
mittees as might be functioning toward 
making it a show of particular value to 
nurserymen. An early date is being 
urged for the show in order that vis- 
itors might be able to purchase for that 
season such plants as they might see 
and want for their gardens. 

Following the talks, the members were 
the guests of Howard Gilkey and viewed 
the progress of the work on the Cali- 
fornia spring garden show. 

The May meeting of the group will be 
held at Berkeley May 15. 





WASHINGTON STATE AGREEMENT. 


Nurserymen from practically every 
section of the state of Washington have 
entered into a trade agreement with 
the director of agriculture in accord- 
ance with the terms of house bill 180, 
as enacted by the state legislature last 
December. 

This agreement, operative through- 
out the marketing area of the state of 
Washington, explicitly defines such 
terms as growers, jobbers or dealers, 
and distributors, the latter including 
landscape contractors and gardeners, 
department stores, hardware stores or 
any other type of dealer in nursery 
stock, and the trade, as applicable to 
those who buy nursery stock for their 
own use. 

The purpose of this agreement is de- 
clared to be maintenance of fair mar- 
keting prices, fair to producer and con- 
sumer, and discouragement of the pro- 
duction and marketing of unprofitable 
classes and varieties of nursery stock. 
Under this agreement a board of direc- 
tors chosen by the nurserymen’s or- 


ganization shall have the power to 
establish minimum wholesale prices for 
each classification of nursery stock 
grown or shipped by its members based 
on cost of production, plus cost of prep- 
aration for market, marketing charges, 
storage charges and other incidental 
expenses. 

This board of directors, codperating 
with the state director of agriculture, 
shall have the advice and counsel of a 
commodity committee, chosen by the or- 
ganization from among its members to 
study costs of production and recom- 
mend sale prices for each classification 
of nursery stock covered by this trade 
agreement. 

The board of directors shall have the 
right to investigate all alleged viola- 
tions of this agreement and to take 
testimony and render decisions thereon, 
submitting the same to the state direc- 
tor of agriculture, before whom any ap- 
peal from the findings of the board will 
be adjudicated. 

Washington state standards of grad- 
ing are to be rigidly complied with, 
and nursery stock termed “culls” shall 
not be sold. All nursery products must 
be tagged or labeled as to variety and 
grade, and all price lists or advertise- 
ments quoting prices must list the same 
in compliance with the Washington 
state standards of grading. 





PORTLAND’S ROSE PLANS. 


Four-color stickers advertising the na- 
tional convention of the American 
Rose Society, the twenty-sixth annual 
Portland rose festival and the Canadian 
Legion convention, which will for the 
first time be held outside of Dominion 
environs, are being placed on outgoing 
Portland, Wash., mail. The first 100 
stickers were sold to Roy M. Bird. 

Fifty thousand programs for the joint 
festival, to be held in Portland June 11 
to 14, are being distributed by all rail- 
roads operating out of Portland. The 
American Express Agency, the various 
travel bureaus, the Pacific Steamship 
Co. and other water transportation com- 
panies are also codperating. The Cana- 
dian Legion and the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific railroads are 
handling the distribution in Canada. 
The program’s front page carries the 
American and British flags in colors, 
with Portland’s symbol, a rose, in color 
at the bottom. The program contains 
four pages and fits an ordinary envelope. 

In the city and county beautification 
campaign, held the week of April 8 to 
14, 50,000 children of the city schools, 
augmented by those from schools in the 
county, were enlisted. Portland is mak- 
ing a decided bid for the summer tour- 
ists’ business and is endeavoring to have 
the city at its best appearance for the 
festival celebration in June. Highway 
beautification, a feature of the cam- 
paign, will be under the direction of 
county, federal and state agencies. 

The Linnton Lions’ Club plans to plant 
a mile and one-half of roses along the 
Lower Columbia highway. The route 
will be along the riverside from the 
west approach to the St. John’s bridge 
to the establishment of the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co. The plan calls for 2,700 rose- 
bushes, but as some of the property 
owners along the highway will plant 


their own area, the cost to the organi- 
zation will be much lessened. Two 
years are expected to be required for 
the completion of the project. 

The Nicholson rose bowl, considered 
one of the richest offered as a prize, 
will be competed for at the coming rose 
show. Valued at $3,000, it is awarded 
annually at some outstanding rose compe- 
tition, being held for only one year. In 
1933 the bowl was won by Mrs. H. L. 
Mathews, with an entry of Mme. Edouard 
Herriot roses. Twenty-five blooms of 
a large-flowering bush variety, or varied 
as to variety or color, are required for 
entry. Only members of the Portland 
Rose Society may compete when it is 
offered there. 





ROCK GARDEN SOCIETY MEETING. 


The first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rock Garden Society, which was 
organized recently at New York, will be 
held May 22, 1934, at the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
Montague Free, president of the new 
society, is horticulturist. The date set 
for the meeting is the annual rock gar- 
den day at the botanic garden. 

Regional vice-presidents for the north 
Atlantic states, north central states, 
south Pacific states and eastern Canada 
will be elected at this meeting. Officers 
of the society now are: President, Mon- 
tague Free, horticulturist of the Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
treasurer, Robert Lemmon, New York, 
and secretary, Dorothy E. Hansell, 522 
Fifth avenue, New York. 

Directors of the society are Marcel 
Le Piniec, Bergenfield, N. J.; Mrs. 
Agnes Selkirk Clark, Westport, Conn.; 
William Warner Harper, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Short 
Hills, N. J.; Mrs. C. I. De Bevoise, 
Greens Farms, Conn.; T. H. Everett, hor- 
ticulturist of the New York Botanical 
Garden, New York; Mrs. Louise B. Wil- 
der, Bronxville, N. Y., and James G. 
Esson, Great Neck, N. Y. 

Regional vice-presidents already se- 
lected are William Lanier Hunt, for the 
south Atlantic states; Isabel MacLeish, 
for the Rocky mountain region; E. OC. 
Reber, for the north Pacific states, and 
Allan B. Morkhill, for western Canada. 





MEMORIAL PARES CONVENTION. 


The 1934 convention of the National 
Memorial Parks Association will be held 
in Pittsburgh, at the Hotel Sshenley, 
June 17 to 20. The membership is com- 
posed of builders and owners of memo- 
rial parks from all parts of the United 
States. There are today some 600 of 
these modern cemeteries. 

The exhibition space is limited. Onl 
forty exhibitors can be accommodated. 
The convention offers an exceptional op- 
portunity to contact these cemetery 
builders and owners at small cost, 
states N. N. Williams, secretary of the 
Pittsburgh convention committee, 3942 
Forbes street, Pittsburgh. 





Tue Long Island Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation met at the State Institute of A 
plied Agriculture, Farmingdale, N. Y., 
April 11. 
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Nurserymen at Shows 


EXHIBIT AT NATIONAL SHOW. 


Prominent nursery firms contributed 
decidedly to the displays at the suc- 
cessful national flower and garden 
show, at Rochester, N. Y., April 14 
to 23. 

Directly before the entrance was the 
garden of the Chase Bros. Co., which 
operates the Rochester Nurseries, Roch- 
ester. This was titled a formal garden, 
in which stone steps led to an oval 
stone walk circling rose beds in a lawn, 
the border outside the walk being com- 
posed of flat junipers and shrabs, with 
rhododendrons in flower affording spots 
of color against evergreens at the back. 
This exhibit, like most of the gardens 
in the show, was the more instructive 
to the public by reason of the plainly 
labeled plants. 

To the right was the terrace garden 
of the Brown Bros. Co., operating the 
Continental Nurseries, Rochester. Grass 
covered the lower terrace, daffodils 
covering the stone coping of the sec- 
ond terrace. On the top terrace an 
edging of Iberis sempervirens bordered 
evergreens in which were a few tulips 
for accent. 

Another large garden, at the back 
of the hall, was designed by Alling S. 
De Forest and constructed by William 
Lauweret, landscape contractor. Around 
a sloping oval greensward, rising to a 
conical summerhouse, were mixed daf- 
fodils, hyacinths, azaleas, lilies of the 
valley, myosotis, Daphne Cneorum, 
with low-growing shrubs, such as Coto- 
neaster horizontalis and Berberis Juli- 
an®, junipers, taxus, ivy and Evonymus 
vegeta. 

A special garden by Paul Thomann, 
landseape contractor of Rochester, was 
titled a ledge garden. Below a rock 
ledge was a grass plot, to the left of 
which was a narrower strip in which 
partridge berry was used as a ground 
cover, in which coral-bells, armeria and 
similar plants grew. Daphne Cneorum 
and Mugho pines were used both below 
and above the ledge, which was clumped 
with flowering shrubs and evergreens. 


Two entries were in the class calling 
for a foundation planting, approxi- 
mately 12x50 feet, of nursery material, 
to show the proper use of stock for 
this purpose, permitting the use of a 
lawn or grass border. First prize was 
taken by Glen Bros., Inc., Rochester, 
using Deutzia gracilis in front of ever- 
greens, with Prunus triloba affording 
corner accent, the whole display being 
in front of a Dubois wood fence. The 
second-prize planting of Harold D. 
Phelps, Rochester, showed the facade 
of a cottage, with columnar arbor-vite 
at each side of the doorway and Pfitzer 
junipers and Mugho pines beneath a 
window, a window box and two porch 
boxes of tender plants affording some 
color. 

A display entitled “A Corner in an 
Evergreen Garden” staged by Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., contained 
a well arranged assortment of ever- 
greens in which the different forms 
and various shades of green were ad- 
mirably used to produce 9 pleasing 
effect. Large labels appeared on the 
specimens. 

In the center of the hall was a cir- 
cular bed of the Rochester rose, ex- 


hibited by the Jackson & Perkins Co., 
Newark, N. Y. On either side were 
the large rose gardens. That of the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., winning first 
prize, was most effective. Against an 
arbor-vite hedge was a border of the 
well flowered polyantha rose, Golden 
Salmon Superior. At the right, at the 
front of the exhibit, was a bed of 
Gloria Mundi, and at the left one of 
Cameo. Back of them were plots con- 
taining numerous varieties of polyan- 
thas and hybrid teas, a dozen or so 
plants of each. 

In the class for a display of rose 
plants arranged for effect as a rose 
bed, to cover approximately 200 square 
feet, the Jackson & Perkins Co. had 
two entries, one of the new light pink 
polyantha rose, Cameo, and the other 
of the new dark pink, Sparkler. The 
former took first prize, second going 
to Hugo Teute, Rochester. 





AT CHICAGO SHOW. 


One of the features of the flower and 
garden show at the Navy pier, Chicago, 
last month was the exhibit of the TIli- 
nois State Nurserymen’s Association 
consisting of a collection of named 
evergreens and shrubs around a grassy 
plot. This was well staged and proved 
educational to the public. The mem- 
bers of the association codperating to 
make the display were Clavy’s Nurs- 
eries, Deerfield; Littleford Nurseries, 
Hinsdale; Palmgren’s Nurseries, Glen- 
view; Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Glen- 
view, and Wheeling Nurseries, Wheel- 


ing. 

Littleford Nurseries had a_ trade 
booth, and, together with Northbrook 
Gardens, furnished stock for the Mar- 
shall Field & Co. exhibit, receiving 
eredit therefor in a placard. 





NURSERY BUILDS SHOW FOREST. 


One of the biggest projects a nursery 
firm has undertaken was the construc- 
tion of a veritable forest for the hunt- 
ing and fishing show last month in the 
Boston Garden, by the Bay State Nurs- 
eries, North Abington, Mass. Some 
conception of the huge job is to be had 
from the following excerpts from a 
2-ecolumn descriptive article in the Bos- 
ton Herald at the time: 

“The daring possibility of a real for- 
est reproduced in the Boston Garden 
originated in the fertile brain of Rich- 
ard Wyman, president of the Bay State 
Nurseries. But it was left to the North 
Abington executives to carry out the 
scheme. It was a bold project and one 
that had never before been accom- 
plished. Although the Bay State is the 
largest nursery in New England, its 
activities heretofore have been more or 
less confined to landscaping jobs. The 
Bay State Nurseries have supervised 
and supplied the stock for many of the 
finest estates in New England, and in 
their experience have dealt triumphant- 
ly with some of the stiffest problems of 
landscaping. But never before have 
they built a forest. 

“The bark collecting alone deserves 
a chapter to itself. Twelve thousand 
square feet of bark were needed to 
cover the immense columns of the Gar- 
den, and the work of securing it began 
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way back in the winter. Into the South 
Shore swamps went a squad of thirty 
men with two teams of sturdy horses. 
The freezing temperatures of February 
enabled this crew to penetrate into 
thickets that have stood in deep water 
for the past seventeen years. The old 
dead trunks of trees, caught in the 
thick ice, were at last accessible, and 
for more than two weeks men worked 
stripping the bark from over a thou- 
sand trunks. In weather far below 
zero, the men labored, peeling away the 
great brown sections and heaping them 
into the wagons. 

“Then came the problem of the limb- 
ing. Over 2,000 pine boughs were se- 
lected and cut from the groves of the 
Bay State Nurseries. These were all 
taken from the lower branches of the 
pines, the cutting so managed that the 
shape of the tree might not be ruined 
or its health impaired in any way. 

“In order to comply with fire-preven- 
tion regulations issued by the Boston 
commissioner, the utmost precautions 
have been taken to fireproof the trees, 
The Bay State Nurseries have sent into 
the Garden on a truck their complete 
spraying outfit, 450 feet of hose equipped 
with special nozzles that blow off a fine 
mist. The spray is run by a gasoline 
engine parked outside the Garden, and 
a long hose runs throughout the build- 
ing. Every inch of bark, pine limbs, 
cedar and evergreen is carefully 
sprayed with a fireproofing mixture to 
prevent accident and safeguard the vis- 
itors to the show. 


“But the task of the Bay State does 
not end with the pine forest. They 
are responsible for the beautification of 
the entire Garden, and for all the land- 
scape work in the Arena proper, where 
a huge lake is set up. This is the big- 
gest body of water ever installed inside 
a building. Two hundred and ten feet 
long by seventy feet wide, with a depth 
of three feet, there are 400 tons of 
water enclosed in a canvas. tank. 
Around this lake the setting is as syl- 
van as art and the efficient planning 
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of the Framingham branch of the Bay 
State Nurseries can make it. In an 
area of from fifteen to twenty feet en- 
cireling the lake, spring up green groves 
of spruce, pine and birch, some 300 
trees reproducing the wooded margins 
of the Rangeleys. A ton of springy 
sphagnum moss is used. Ferns, rocks 
and boulders simulate the banks against 
which lap the green northern waters. 

“This rustic note is carried into every 
fiue detail of the exposition. Exhibi- 
tors’ booths are set off by divisions of 
rustic slabbing, by natural fences built 
of birch, maple and cedar. There are 
backgrounds of cedar trees and ever- 
green, and every effort made to pro- 
duce the illusion of woodland charm 
and to provide a proper setting for the 
birds, game and fish and for the pic- 
turesque woodland guides who make the 
Garden their home during the ten days 
of the show. 

“On the bridge between the Arena 
and the Exposition hall the Bay State 
Nurseries set up one of the largest ex- 
hibits in the show. This is arranged 
in three rustic booths—the first show- 
ing plants and grasses used for feed- 
ing birds, animals and fish; the second 
dealing with the conservation of trees 
and reforesting, while the center booth 
represents an effective example of home 
planting. 

“With the lake, the landscaping and 
the prizes, $70,000 in all is being laid 
out by the sponsors of the show.” 





Lupwie Mossark, Askov, Minn., is 
visiting relatives in Denmark. 


THE Culver City Nursery was lately 
opened at 9061 Washington boulevard, 
Culver City, Cal., by Ed. Tinger. 


FRANK BuNTIN, Nashville, Tenn., is 
starting a nursery about four miles 
north of Algood, Tenn., on the Livings- 
ton road. 


THE Atwater Landscape Co., of which 
J. H. Atwater is proprietor, will erect 
a sales building at 182 Fluvanna avenue, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and lay out a show 
garden. 


MarceL Le Pintec, of the Mayfair 
Nurseries, Bergenfield, N. J., recently 
addressed the members of the Garden 
Club, Newark, N. J., diseussing rock 
gardens. 


THE name of the West Coast Nurser- 
ies, operated by Clarence Sikes at Ven- 
tura, Cal., has been changed to the Sikes 
Nursery & Flower Shop. The location 
remains as before, 519 East Main street. 


EpwarpD Bauzer, son of E. C. Balzer, 
Spokane, Wash., has taken over the serv- 
iee end of his father’s nursery for the 
summer. He plans to return to the Uni- 
ed of Washington, Seattle, in the 
all. : 


THE office of the Stafford nursery, 
Falls City, Neb., was destroyed by fire 
of undetermined origin April 3. Also 
destroyed were records, spray material, 
tools and nursery stock; there was in- 
surance. 


IN RECOGNITION of the naming of the 
last two weeks in March as magnolia and 
dogwood week by the Davidson County 
Horticultural Society, the Howell Nurs- 
erles, Nashville, Tenn., offered these 
shrubs during that period at about half 
the regular prices. Nashville is in Da- 
vidson county. 





“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 








ra from a complete line of general Nursery 
stock in every department, we specialize in: 


FIELD-GROWN ROSES 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 
FLOWERING CRABS 
FLOWERING THORNS 
FLOWERING CORNUS 
AZALEAS 


DAPHNE CNEORUM 
ETC. 
MAPLES—Norway and Sugar. 
SYCAMORE, ELMS, ETC. 
Our production keeps abreast of popular demand. 
Our products emphasize Quality. 
Our prices speak for themselves. 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





Unpver the management of Bernard 
Lovie, Bernard’s Trading Post, 22 Ave- 
nue 19, Venice, Cal., is conducting a 
wholesale nursery business. 


THE Melrose Nurseries, Schaghticoke, 
N. Y., have been incorporated as florists, 
by E. E. Kellogg and R. I. Kellogg, 
Melrose, N. Y., and F. Bunee, Troy, N. Y. 


LEESLEY’s NuRSERIES, Libertyville, 
Ill., have contracted with the W. E. 
Sproat Co., Chicago, to direct their ad- 
vertising, using mewspapers and the 
radio. 


Wiiu1aM Roan, grower of perennials 
at Ellensburg, Wash., has added nursery 
material to his stock and April 4 gave 
each of the first 100 visitors a Norwegian 
maple. 


Peter Van MELLE, of the Poughkeep- 
sie Nursery Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
discussed “Landscaping the Home,” at 
a meeting there of the Chapel Corners 
Grange April 9. 


AN OFFICE, with a sales yard, was 
lately opened at 2025 West Valley boule- 
vard, Alhambra, Cal., by Paul G. Staiger, 
nurseryman and landscaper. The grow- 
ing grounds are being continued at the 
old address, 808 South Marguerita ave- 
nue, Alhambra. 


Tue Cole Nursery Co., Painesville, O., 
has reopened a sales yard at Erie, Pa., 
at 1612 State street, under the supervi- 
sion of W. R. Slocum, who was in charge 
there last year. 


With “Shrubs” as his topic, A. J. 
Jennings, of the F. & F. Nurseries, 
Springfield, N. J., addressed the garden 
department of the Fortnightly Club, 
Summit, N. J., April 9. 


THe Saunderskill Nurseries, Accord, 
N. Y., have been awarded a contract for 
35,000 shrubs and trees for beautifying 
a 10-mile section of the Cherry Valley 
turnpike between Skaneateles and Lords 
Hill, N. Y. 


AN OLIVE nursery near Browns Valley, 
Cal., abandoned for eighteen years has 
been bought by T. F. Hornung and is 
being put into condition. There is a 
stock of more than 100,000 trees for 
transplanting. 


JoHN Hoxtmason, of Pacific Coast 
Nursery, Ine., Portland, Ore., with a 
branch at West Kelso, Wash., recently 
offered any person between Winlock and 
Vancouver, Wash., who had suffered 
losses in the winter floods five fruit trees. 
He had 5,000 2-year-old cherry, pear and 
apple trees for distribution. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


PERENNIALS HARDY IN CANADA. 


A new book on perennials, entitled 
“The Culture of Hardy Perennials and 
Biennials,” or if you prefer its shorter 
title, “The Hardy Perennials,” by the 
Canadian authority, Henry J. Moore, 
C.M.H., will be of particular interest 
to gardeners in the northern tier of 
states and adjoining ones in this coun- 
try, as well as to the flower lovers in 
Canada. The author is well known 
there through his lectures and radio 
talks on flowers and plants. He is a 
graduate of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England, was formerly an instruc- 
tor in practical horticulture at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., and is now 
lecturer in horticulture of the depart- 
ment of agriculture of the province of 
Ontario. 

The volume is one of the interna- 
tional garden series and is intended to 
be a companion to the one by the same 
author recently published, “The Culture 
of Flowers, Annual, Half-hardy Bien- 
nial and Half-hardy Perennial Kinds, 
and Foliage Plants.” In size and gen- 
eral layout, Mr. Moore’s new perennial 
book is suggestive of Alfred C. Hottes’ 
“The Book of Perennials.” The former 
contains 292 pages, the page size being 
5x7% inches. 

A citation of the chapter headings 
will indicate the scope of the Canadian 
volume. They are: “The Uses of Hardy 
Perennials and Biennials,” “The Herba- 
ceous Perennial Border,” covering the 
planning of the border, growing peren- 
nials from seeds and propagation by 
vegetative means; “Plants for Various 
Positions and Uses, ” “Plants for Vari- 
ous Latitudes,” “Color Reference Lists,” 
“Plants Which Flower at Different Sea- 
sons,” “Description and Culture of the 
Subjects, - “Aquatic Plants” and “Hardy 
Perennial Grasses.” 

The chapter on description and cul- 
ture makes up the body of the book. 
Each genus is handled separately, the 
explanation of the name being given 
in most cases. Then follow descriptive 
and cultural notes and varieties. Mr. 
Moore’s book is particularly valuable 
for its lengthy descriptive varietal lists 
of Michelmas daisies (hardy asters), 
pyrethrums, phloxes, irises, peonies, 
primulas and saxifrages. 

“The Hardy Perennials” is replete 
with half-tone illustrations, besides five 
color plates; is attractively bound in 
green cloth, is a product of the Ryer- 
son Press and is available through The 
American Nurseryman at the publisher’s 
price, $2.50, plus 15 cents postage. 





“BOTANY OF CROP PLANTS.” 


Appearing first in 1917, “Botany of 
Crop Plants,” by Wilfred’ W. Robbins, 
professor of botany at the University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal., was re- 
cently issued in its third edition by P. 
Blackiston’s Son & Co. In its improved 
form the book promises to find an even 
wider usefulness than its predecessors 
in giving readers a knowledge of the 
botany of common garden, —— and 
field crops. 

The text, occupying 608 pages, 9 A 

lemented by an excellent glossary of 

tanical terms and a complete index, 
is said to have scarcely a chapter that 
has not been modified in a number of 


particulars. These modifications include 
additions, deletions and corrections, all 
in an effort to make the book clearer 
and more accurate. 

Part 1 of the book consists of a sur- 
vey of general facts relating to plant 
structure. Part 2, the larger section 
by far, consists of detailed discussions 
of the plant structure, functions of the 
various plant parts, growth and fer- 
tilization procedure, variation in types, 
usefulness, etc., for thirty-three fam- 
ilies, 

The foreword states that the discus- 
sion of ficus has been rewritten com- 
pletely and that the section on palm- 
acee is new. [Illustrations have been 
added so there is a total of 269, and the 
reference lists are enlarged. It is also 
stated that this edition is more strictly 
botanical than either of the two pre- 
ceding. 

The book can be obained through The 
American Nurseryman on receipt of the 
publisher’s price, $4 each, plus 15 cents 
for postage. 





“DAYLILIES” BY STOUT. 


Dr. A. B, Stout, director of the lab- 
oratories of the New York Botanical 
Garden, New York, long recognized as 
one of the foremost authorities on day- 
lilies, has at last made available in 
book form, if not all of the information 
on the subject, at least the most im- 
portant and interesting facts concern- 
ing these beautiful flowers. Attention 
in the volume, called “Daylilies,” is 
given to the synopsis and description 
of the species of hemerocallis, to the 
enumeration, description and evaluation 
of the clonal varieties and to matters 
pertaining to the uses and the culture 
of these plants. 

Although the book contains only 119 
pages, Dr. Stout has recorded more in- 
formation than many authors do on 
thrice that number. Did you know that 
hemerocallis flowers are used for food, 
chiefly in China, though packages of 
the dried product are available in many 
Chinese shops in America® A clever 
table shows at a glance the time and 
length of the blooming season of thirty- 
nine species and clonal varieties. Be- 
sides the printed matter, the volume 
contains a wonderful collection of half 
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plates. The Macmillan Co. has turned 
out an excellent book. 

In the preface the author states, 
“Much of the information is based on 
personal study and observation of liv- 
ing plants, of which a rather complete 
collection has been assembled at the 
New York Botanical Garden,” but the 
reader would not have to be so in- 
formed, because this is at once obvious 
in the manner of presentation. And 
that is an extremely gratifying quality 
in a horticultural book. 

This volume, the price of which is 
$3, will be a delight to those florists, 
nurserymen and amateur gardeners gen- 
uinely interested in daylilies. It is 
available through The American Nurs- 
eryman at the publisher’s price plus 15 
cents postage. 





SIXTH “GARDEN GUIDE.” 


The sixth edition of the “Garden 
Guide,” first issued in 1917 by the A. T. 
De La Mare Co. and described as an ama- 
teur gardeners’ handbook, represents the 
sincere and successful efforts of an expe- 
rienced horticultural publisher to pro- 
vide a thoroughly comprehensive refer- 
ence work at a moderate price. A 
distribution of nearly 100,000 copies of 
the book during five separate previous 
editions and six reprintings indicates 
the public’s appreciation of the volume. 

In the manner of many of the modern 
reference works, this one offers a com- 
pilation of the writings of a number of 
specialists. On introductory pages are 
listed the qualifications of twenty-eight 
contributors to this edition, which con- 
sists of 560 pages, divided into forty 
chapters, an appendix and an index. It 
is profusely illustrated with 300 repro- 
ductions from photographs, diagrams 
and teaching plans. The new edition 
was entirely rewritten, reset and fresh- 
ly illustrated while being enlarged. 

Discussed are the most effective meth-’ 
ods of handling growing things in the 
garden and home grounds — flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, the lawn, shrubs and 
trees—as well as every related factor, 
such as bees, birds and fish and even the 
canning of fruits and vegetables for 
winter. This is all encompassed in a 
book scarcely an inch thick, including 
a handsome green and gold cloth cover, 
with 5x7%4-inch pages. This compact- 
ness of presentation is suggestive of the 
conciseness of the content, which is 
nontechnical in its language, restricted 
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E. P. BERNARDIN 
PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vit2 for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











PIN OAKS 


Lining-out sizes 


6-9, 9-12, 12- mg and —— inches 
Large Trees lanting 
5-6, 68 ‘and 10. 10- 12. eet 

Arthur L. Norton Nurseries 

Clarksville Missouri 











WHOLESALE NURSERY BARGAINS 
Complete line of Shade Trees, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Hedge, 
Raspberries and Strawberries, 

Small Fruit and Grapes. 
Write for wholesale list, 
or let us quote on your want lists. 
NAGLE’S NURSERY, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 











NEW AND RARE NURSERY STOCK 


BRUCKENTHALIA s eaittetie. Ha Ha: heather- 
like plant, fragrant ares _ 


IVEX PERNYI. The a4 ae avy- bearing holly. 
onrans Cneorum. The new free-blooming 
a a Be all sizes from liners to speci- 
Stock limited; place your order early. 


THEO. ALBERT Centralia, Wash. 











and rich in tabular material that gives 
the greatest information in the least 
space. 

The arrangement is logical, beginning 
with landscaping considerations, passing 
to major plant groups and types of gar- 
dens and then taking up cultural prob- 
lems and topics related to gardening. 
There are many points of excellence in 
the material that could be mentioned, 
but it seems doubtful if there are more 
practical passages than those devoted 
to insects and diseases. The insect sec- 
tion is completely illustrated and in- 
cludes data on controls, prepared by 
W. E. Britton of the state agricultural 
experiment station, New Haven, Conn., 
while the chapter on diseases includes 
a list of specialists on various maladies 
and a bibliography, prepared by H. H. 
Whetzel, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Wi, Be 
Copies of “Garden Guide” can be ob- 
tained through The American Nursery- 
man for $2.65, postpaid. 





TESTS OF RED COPPER OXIDE. 


The use of red copper oxide as a seed 
treatment for controlling damping off 
has been tried out in the field and in 
the greenhouse on 107 different species 
and varieties of vegetables and flower- 
ing plants and on the seeds of various 
ornamental shrubs and trees in experi- 
ments carried on by Dr. James G. 
Horsfall, plant disease specialist at the 
New York state experiment station, at 
Geneva, and his associates. A full ac- 
count of these tests with much up-to- 
date practical information on _ seed 
treatment with red copper oxide is 
given in bulletin No. 643 just issued by 
the station and available upon request. 

Red copper oxide seems to be as ef- 
fective as any seed treatment material 
available for combating this destructive 
disease of seedling plants and in some 
cases was more effective, says Dr. Hors- 
fall. It has the added advantage of 
being cheap and easy to apply. Pro- 
spective purchasers are urged, however, 
to insist that the material they pur- 
chase meet the specifications set forth 
in the bulletin. 

The tests reported in the bulletin 
were made to determine the limits of 
use of red copper oxide, the possibility 
of injury by the chemical and the ap- 
parent stimulating effect of the fungi- 
cide. On the whole, solanaceous plants, 
legumes, cucurbits, composites, spinach 
and beets respond favorably, while cru- 
cifers, dianthus, asters, gaillardias and 
hibiscus are likely to be injured. Corn, 
onions, leeks and chives gave little or 
no response under the condition tried. 
Injury was more apt to occur in sandy 
soils or where soil organic matter was 
low, during periods of drought, or 
where the seed had been presoaked be- 
fore treating. 

In some cases the red copper oxide 
caused seedlings to emerge and elongate 
more rapidly than untreated seeds and 
also to deepen the color of the plants, 
but it is thought that these effects may 
be due to disease control rather than 
to any direct benefit to the seedlings 
from the chemical itself. Directions 
are given for dosages for various kinds 
of seeds and it is recommended that the 
dust be applied by shaking the seeds 
with the dust in a tight container until 
each seed is completely coated with the 
red dust. Treated seeds may be held in 
dry storage for any reasonable length 
of time without injury. 
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Curtailed Production 
Adverse Weather 


Increased Demand 


all have helped to 
create a very 


ACUTE SHORTAGE of 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


We have no surplus. Some 
varieties are now sold up. 
If you need any stock this 
Spring to complete your 
plantings—you should order 
now. 


All unsold stock listed in 


circular 342; send for it now. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


DuPage County 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN + 
Largest Growers in Am 

Box 402 DUNDEE, TLLINOIS 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 








Canterbury dioxtwnod 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
Write for List 


C. E. WILSON & COMPANY, INC. 
Manchester, Conn 














EVERGREENS 


- yee wd ae growers 
ity Evergreens 
Linis’, Ser Stock a Specialty 
Spring Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
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TWO NEW MINNESOTA FRUITS. 


Hardy Pear and Crab Apple. 


Two new fruits produced at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota fruit-breeding 
farm have been adequately tested and 
are now ready for introduction. Both 
have been propagated and sold by nurs- 
eries under serial numbers used to des- 
ignate new varieties during the ex- 
tended trial period that is necessary 
to determine the merit of a new pro- 
duction. This distribution by nurseries 
has given these fruits, and particularly 
the pear, an unusually comprehensive 
test. They are presented to the public 
with a great assurance as to their ulti- 
mate value and general usefulness. 


Parker Pear. 


Parker (Minnesota No. 1). The his- 
tory of this pear goes back to 1908, 
when Edward C. Parker, now in charge 
of the grain division of the United 
States bureau of agricultural economics, 
was stationed in Manchuria. While 
traveling in the Shengking (Fengtien) 
province in latitude about 42 degrees 
north, he observed native pears under 
cultivation and conceived the idea that 
this fruit might be of value in Min- 
nesota, where his old friend and 
teacher, the late Prof. Samuel B. Green, 
had recently established the University 
of Minnesota fruit-breeding farm. 

Mr. Parker sent seeds and scions, but 
the scions dried out in transit; the 
seeds arrived in good condition and 
were planted in the spring of 1909 and 
produced about 300 young seedlings, 
which were planted at the fruit-breed- 
ing farm. inter injury and fire blight 
took a heavy toll, so that only two 
trees survived to a fruiting age. One bore 
only small, worthless fruits, but the 
other, fruiting first in 1920, produced 
pears of good size and excellent qual- 
ity. This was at once designated as 
Minnesota No. 1 and was propagated 
for further trial. Public interest in 
this variety became so keen that in 
1924 it was released to nurseries for 
propagation and sale, but with the rec- 
ommendation that it should be planted 
for trial only. 

Extensive testing has now shown 
this variety to be hardy enough for 
general planting in the southern half 
of Minnesota and worth trying in fa- 
vorable locations farther north. (It 
has been successfully grown in Duluth.) 
The variety is susceptible to fire blight, 
but in this respect is apparently no 
worse than the Barlett pear, so widely 
grown in other states, or than some 
varieties of apples grown in Minnesota. 

The botanic species of the Parker 
pear has not been determined. The na- 
tive pears of Manchuria are Pyrus us- 
suriensis, but neither in tree, foliage 
or fruit does the Parker resemble that 
species as much as it does P. communis, 
the common pear of Europe and Amer- 
ica. 

The tree is large, vigorous and free- 
growing; winter hardy for a pear; mod- 
erately subject to fire blight. The fruit 
is attractive, regular in outline, medium 
to large, roundish pyriform with short 
tapering, unconsiricted neck; stem me- 
dium in length and thickness, cavity 
slight, basin shallow, calyx nearly open; 
skin, smooth, medium thick; color, clear 
medium yellow, usually with blush; dots 
numerous, small, russet, distinct; flesh 
tender, medium fine grained, almost 


melting, grit cells visible but soften 
at maturity and not noticeable when 
eaten; juicy, sweet, pleasant, quality 
very good; core small, seeds small, light 
brown, pointed; season, middle or late 
September. 


Flame Crab Apple. 


Flame (Minnesota No. 635). About 
1920 attention was attracted to a crab 
apple tree of undetermined origin 
standing in a block of apple seediings. 
The most interesting characteristic of 
this tree was that it carried an im- 
mense load of small, brilliantly colored 
fruits from late August until severe 
freezing weather of October, which 
turned the red to brown. Even then 
the fruits persisted in clinging to the 
tree far into the winter. The tree, 
small and compact in growth, was a 
striking accent point and object of 
beauty in the orchard. Possibilities of 
its value as an ornamental suggested 
themselves and it was propagated and 
distributed for trial. 

After being tested for more than ten 
years, it is now deemed worthy of in- 
troduction. The tree is hardy and ap- 
parently can be grown anywhere in 
Minnesota. Whiie it is recommended 
primarily as an ornamental, its value 
is further enhanced by the fact that 
its fruits, though small, are of most 
excellent quality for jelly making and 
have a pleasant, spicy flavor when 
eaten as fresh fruit. It is a hand- 
some tree when covered with a mass 
of bloom in the spring or when flaming 
with color for weeks in the fall. 

The tree is small, compact and sym- 
metrical, extremely hardy, regularly 
and heavily productive; thus far ap- 
parently free from fire blight, but re- 
sistance to this disease is not yet def- 
initely established. The bloom appears 
as a dense mass of white, delicately 
shaded with faint pink. The fruit is 
small intermediate in size between Red 
Siberian and Dolgo; form, roundish, 
tapering slightly toward the apex; stem 
and cavity medium for a crab, but the 
basin is ‘lacking or even protruding, 
carrying a persistent and prominent 
ealyx; color a brilliant medium red; 
flesh crisp, juicy; flavor subacid, spicy, 
pleasant; quality good; season late 
August to December 1. 





MINNESOTA EVERGREENS. 


After years of experimentation in the 
propagation of evergreens in Lyon and 
Redwood counties, in southwestern Min- 
nesota, and repeated travels through 
that state, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Max A. Nash, Tracy, Minn., 
considers the Black Hills and Colorado 
blue spruces particularly adapted for 
that region. Never, in his observation, 
has either the northern white pine, 
Picea alba, or Norway spruce, P. ex- 
celsa, withstood the heat of summer 
nor the severe cold of winter. 

Black Hills spruce is a slow grower 
and compact and withstands the cold 
and, more important, the summer 
drought. Mr. Nash believes that it does 
better on the prairie soil of western 
Minnesota and eastern North Dakota 
than in the sheltered valleys of the 
Black hills, 8. D. 

He believes there is no place in Min- 
nesota, nor in the northwest, where 
some evergreen will not thrive. Among 
spruces, he suggests Black Hills and 
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Colorado; among pines, ponderosa, or 
bull, and Scotch, and, in good soil, in 
sheltered places, white pine. Mugho 
pine, hardy, is generally considered an 
ornamental, but Mr. Nash proposes it 
for a low snowbreak. Juniperus vir- 
giniana, so-called common red cedar, 
does well anywhere, 

For foundation and border planting, 
there are Pfitzer and Savin junipers 
and the Mugho pine, the last-named re- 
quiring yearly shearing back. Native 
hardy junipers Mr. Nash has found in 
four types, from a prostrate to a semi- 
upright bush. 

He thinks there is a great market 
in Minnesota and the other prairie 
states for hardy evergreens to protect 
the town and farm homes from winds, 
suggesting that the windbreaks be con- 
fined to Black Hills and Colorado 
spruces and Scotch and perhaps Aus- 
trian pines. 

Never, he warns, can the roots of 
these evergreens be exposed to sun or 
wind, and the only time to transplant 
the trees is a period of ten days or two 
weeks in the spring when the buds 
begin to swell. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY 


F wr... N. Y. 
Wholesale Growers of Grapevines, Currants 
and Gooseberries. 
Write us for prices. 
In the heart of the Chautauqua Grape Belt. 














SPECIALTIES — Small Fruit Plants 


Grapevines, Currant, Gooseberry, Red 
and Black Raspberry Suckers and Trans. 
Strawberry, Rhubarb, Asparagus 


L. J. Rambo’s Wholesale Nursery 
5 te Michigan 














STRAWBERRY PLANT BARGAINS 


Our Northern new land-grown Strawberry Plants are 
extra heavy-rooted, 100% Healthy, Fully Guaranteed 
1000 Dunlaps, $2.35; 5000, $11.25; 10,000, $21.00. 1000 
Blakemore, $2.70; 5000, $13.00; 10,000, $25.00. 1000 
Premier, $3.35; 5000, $17.00; 10.000, $33.00. 200 Gen- 
uine Mastodon Everbearing Strawberry Plants, $1.70 
prepaid; 1000, $5.00; 5000, $23.75 not prepaid. 100 
Cumberland a Rew or 100 Eldorado Black- 
berries, 85; a Full line of Nursery stock. 
Large Color Gatslogue Fi REP. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box 99, Sawyer, Mich. 








Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 
HOWARD ROSE CoO. 


Hemet, California 


CHINESE ELM SEED 


1934 Crop. Hardy North China 
strain. Shipment in May. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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OBITUARY. 


Edgar C. Ilgenfritz. 


After an illness lasting several 
months, Edgar C. Ilgenfritz, nursery- 
man, died at his home at Detroit, 
Mich., April 12. 

Mr. Ilgenfritz, who was 74 years old, 
was a son of I. E. Ilgenfritz, who 
founded a nursery at Monroe, Mich., 
in 1847, with which the son was asso- 
ciated. For the past eighteen years, 
he had managed a branch of the enter- 
prise at Detroit. 

Mr. Ilgenfritz is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a brother, Wil- 
liam, Monroe. Funeral services were 
held April 14, with burial at Monroe, 
his birthplace. 


E. H. Cannon. 


E. H. Cannon, 60 years old, a nursery- 
man of north Texas and a resident of 
Dallas, Tex., for thirty-four years, died 
April 2. 

Mr. Cannon was born in South Caro- 
lina and had lived in Texas since 1875. 
He is survived by his widow; a son, E. 
H. Cannon, Jr., Dallas; two stepsons, 
and a brother, H. E. Cannon, a nursery- 
man of Arlington. Funeral services 
were held at the Centenary Methodist 
church, Dallas, April 3, with burial at 
Grove Hill cemetery. 


David Collie. 


David Collie, formerly operator for 
many years of the Rainbow Nursery, 
Redwood City, Cal., died March 22, at 
his home south of the city. He was 
85 years old. 

Mr. Collie was born in Scotland and 
eame to the United States in 1872. 
Before establishing his nursery he 
worked as gardener on several estates 
at Atherton, Cal. 

Funeral services were held March 24, 
at the James Crowe Co. chapel, Red- 
wood City, with the Rev. Norman W. 
Pendleton, of the First Congregational 
chureh, officiating. Interment was at 
the family plot at Union cemetery. 


E. P. Bernardin. 


E. P. Bernardin, proprietor of the 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries, Parsons, 
Kan., died April 9, of acute indigestion. 
Mr. Bernardin was 69 years old. He 
had been sole proprietor of the nurseries 
since 1905, when he purchased the inter- 
est of the founder, Lewis Williams, 
after having been associated with him 
for sixteen years. In the early days of 
the nurseries, which were started in 
1870, the principal stock grown was 
fruit trees and small fruits, but since 
1918 Mr. Bernardin had conducted an 
ornamental nursery, growing shrubs, 
evergreens, shade trees, etc., suitable 
for the southwest. 





NEW CAMPAIGN ON VOLCE. 


The California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Berkeley, Cal., and New York, has an- 
nounced its 1934 advertising and sales 
promotion campaign on its specialty 
Sprays, Garden Volck and Nursery 
Volek. The campaign, in addition to a 
series of advertisements in trade pub- 
lieations, includes an extensive eastern 
campaign to run through the spring 

ardening season in the Gardeners’ 

ronicle, American Home and House 
and Garden, as well as the New York 


Sunday Times, New York Sunday 
Herald-Tribune, Boston Sunday Post 
and Boston Sunday Herald and car 
ecards in the New York and Boston 
metropolitan areas. 

A Pacific coast campaign includes the 
use of Sunset Magazine and the Los 
Angeles Sunday Times, in addition to 
other local spot advertising, including 
use of radio over station KPO, San 
Francisco, and station KOL, Seattle. 

Stanco, Inc., is eastern distributor for 
these products, which are being sold 
through regular jobber and dealer chan 
nels. The company acts as its own dis- 
tributor on the Pacific coast. Most 
seedsmen and nurserymen are familiar 
with the original Volek, creamy white 
paste emulsion, and its improved suc- 
eessor, Nursery Volck, which is the 
original foliage oil spray emulsion. Gar- 
den Volek, a more recent addition to 
this company’s line of spray materials, 
is a free-flowing combination of Volck, 
nicotine and spreader, in bottles. 





LIQUIDATING NURSERY STOCK. 


The Westmore Nursery Co. has been 
incorporated by Vance I. Shield, Ralph 
F. Bixby, Clifford Corneli and Edward 
C. Palmer and has acquired the stock 
on a 103-acre tract on the Olive Street 
road, three miles west of Denny road, 
at St. Louis, Mo., formerly owned by 
the Westover Nursery Co. The new 
organization, for the time being, is op- 
erating a wholesale and retail nursery 
business, to liquidate the stock of the 
bondholders who took over the property 
under a mortgage foreclosure. 





“ CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in this column of The American Nurs- 
eryman.] 


Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md.—A 22- 


Tingle 
devoted almost exclusively to 


page catalogue 
strawberries. 

Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, 0.—Belden C. Saur’s 
listing of rock plants and perennials, especially 
those items that have been proved satisfactory 
and hardy in southern Ohio. 

Pontiac Nurseries, Romeo, Mich.—Spring price 
list published in a novel 2-color folder arranged 
to classify the contents and permit turning im- 
mediately to the material desired. 

Sunnybrook Farms Nursery, Chesterland, 0.— 
A neatly printed card folder listing evergreens, 
shrubs, annuals and perennials, including most 
of the All-American selections in the flower 
seed groups. 

K. C. Stanford, Stellenbosch, South Africa— 
Catalogue of South African native seeds, bulbs 
and succulent plants. Trade lists will be sent 
to nurserymen on request, it is stated. Per- 
mits are required to import into the United 
States from South Africa. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, IJl.—General 
price list No. 350, offering trees, shrubs, ever 
greens and perennials. The firm’s plantings are 
shown on several pages, and an index of com- 
mon and botanical names appears at the back. A 
fifty per cent discount off listed prices is given 
the trade. 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass.—-Price list for 1934, with evergreens fea- 
tured as specialties at the front, deciduous items, 
perennials, showing an up-to-date phlox group; 
herbs, fruits, vines, roses and spray materials. 
The firm is approaching its fortieth anniversary 
and has about 1,600 varieties to select from, a 
note states. 

Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bulle- 
tin No. 2, with grade counts, offering to the 
trade evergreen, fruit, deciduous, perennial and 
rose items. A page devoted to newer and bet- 
ter landscaping shrubs mentions Cornus elegan- 
tissima and Spethii, Evonymous alatus, 
dotypos kerrioides and Viburnum Carlesii, 
tatum, Lantana, Lentago and Sieboldii. 

State Nursery & Seed Co., Helena, Mont.— 
Yearbook for 1934, a substantial 128-page edi- 
tion, featuring materials especially adapted to 
Montana conditions, according to a foreword. 
The cover portrays a Montana outdoor living 
room. A picture of Thomas E. Mills, founder, 
president and general manager of the business. 
appears on page 1 





Considering both cost and satisfaction, this 
twine has no real rival for nursery use. 
Write for sample and prices. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Il. 











Make Extra Profits 
From 
Garden Supplies 


Every gardener is a 
prospect for Sabin 
“Gumfinger” Rakes 
Strong rubber teeth 
get all the leaves, 
twigs and rubbish, 
but won't injure 


-& 
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tender shoots or 
plants. Six sizes retail for 75c to $2.50 
Attractive counter displays furnished 
with every order. Ask about our liberal 
dealer plan. 


The Sabin Machine Co., Dept. A. N. 
6536 Carnegie Ave. Cleveland, O. 











SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 


Dutch Bu'bs, Cannas, Tuberoses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 

Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Il. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











Always Consult 


The Nurserymen’s Credit Guide 


Before you ship. 


NATIONAL NURSERYMEN’S CREDIT BUREAY, lec. 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














No. 13 Paper 
Strap Label 
Inexpensive — durable 7Sc 1000 
(Prices F.0.8. Newport, Ky.) \(W6t. | tb. per M.) 
No. 50—Paper (Wired) Label. Wot. 2 Ibs. .$1.25 per M. 
No. 45—Celluloid Pet Label. Wot. 3 ibs... oo ee ™. 
ood or Copper Labels—All les—LOW PRICES. 
Special prices on Printed L . oe 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and LITERATURE. 
National Band & Tag Co., Inc., Dept. 201, Newport, Ky. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


TWO SMALL LINARIAS. 


The desire of rock gardeners for the 
tiniest of plants has brought a host of 
them to light, among which are to be 
numbered two linarias, Linaria equitri- 
loba and L. hepaticefolia. The first of 
these makes a slight scum of light 
green foliage, flattered by the name of 
mat, and bears its light violet flowers 
from May until frost. The other has 
marbled foliage and lilac flowers over 
much the same period, though it is 
usually a little tardier in commencing 
to bloom. What I started out to talk 
about, though, was the inability of both 
plants to stand winter damp. It is a 
fact that neither is hardy enough to 
be classed with the really hardy ma- 
terial, though they will stand more cold 
than is generally supposed if they are 
kept dry. I have tried both species a 
number of times, always to lose them 
through ignorance of this fact. I should 
have known better, too, for they come 
through our winters only to succumb to 
the dampness of spring thaws. Since 
my last failure with them, I have seen 
large mats of both kinds growing in a 
friend’s garden on a steep slope where 
excess moisture never touches them. 





SPIRZAA DECUMBENS. 


There are a number of spirwas that 
are small enough for the smallest rock 
garden, not a few of them being na- 
tive to America, but the best known 
and most readily available species, S. 
decumbens (S. procumbens of some 
lists), is a European plant, coming to 
us from the mountains of Tyrol. It is 
never over six inches high, clothed in 
tiny gray green oblong leaves and small 
corymbs of white flowers on the order 
of the ubiquitous S. Vanhouttei. 


The former makes a neat plant that 
is an ornament in almost any situation 
where the variety will grow. -Here in 
north Michigan the culture of this tiny 
spirea seems to present few problems. 
A friend has it growing in a number 
of situations, though it seems best in 
an extremely gritty soil on a northern 
slope. He tells me, too, that 8S. de- 
eumbens is a lime addict and refuses 
to do a thing unless its soil is well on 
the calcareous side. If you have had 
trouble with this plant, these experi- 
ences may point out the solution. From 


e=FOLEY GREENHOUSES™ 





tion. 150 pages—1100 
illustrations showing 
many nursery instal- 
lations. Send post 
card or this coupon. 


The Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., Am.Nu.5-1-34 
7713 Van Buren St., Forest Park, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send Big Free Book to 
FERERD cc cccdccccccccccdccdspdecccccece 








BBIOED 0 0cccccosccccccececerocccesese 
Pi iarecedecekeneeesnsent BNO. cccese 
Thinking of building greenhouse 

Mee sic wecesaccce Bice ocicccsceons 











observation, I imagine the variety needs 
a little more than the average quan- 
tity of moisture. 8S. decumbens is sto- 
loniferous, which suggests an easy 
means of increasing one’s stock, though 
euttings may also be used. 





SEDUM MIDDENDORFFIANUM. 


There has been so little confusion in 
literature in regard to Sedum Midden- 
dorffianum and the type plant is so 
clearly set apart from its close allies, 
such as Ellacombianum, kamtschaticum 
and hybridum, there is little excuse for 
the misnaming found in _ nurseries. 
From the ones named, Middendorffi- 
anum may be told by the following 
characteristics: Stems of Middendorfii- 
anum are always unbranched, while 
kamtschaticum produces axillary 
branches after the main stem has flow- 
ered, and the leaves of the former are 
nearly linear, while the other has obo- 
vate-spatulate leaves; the linear leaves 
of Middendorffianum will place it apart 
from the broadly spatulate leaves of 
Ellacombianum; ltybridum (the species) 
is to be told by is stoloniferous habit 
and by its linear sepals, while those of 
Middendorffianum widen to a broad 
base. There are many other differences, 
of course, but these should enable any 
grower to distinguish and correctly 
classify his material. To make the mat- 
ter clearer for those who do not have 
access to a technical description of 
Middendorffianum, the following points 
may be set down here: The plant is a 
deciduous perennial, the stems of which 
die after seed making, the new ones 
appearing in late fall. These grow 
rapidly to a height of six to ten inches 
with the coming of spring, all of them 
terminating in a flat-topped umbellate 
cyme of yellow flowers in July and 
August, for there are no barren shoots 
in this species. The petals are about 
twice as long as the sepals, lanceolate 
and wide-spreading. 

Variety diffusum of S. Middendorfii- 
anum is the only form other than the 
type that is recognized by botanists. 
It is much more diffuse, the stems be- 
ing quite decumbent, and the leaves 
are much broader, approaching spatu- 
late in shape. It is alse a rarer plant, 
being seldom seen in America. 





CASSIA REMERIANA. 


Few of the cassias are hardy in my 
garden in northern Michigan, a fact to 
be regretted, for not a few good things 
are included in the genus. Cassia is 
made up of about 400 species, mostly 
in the tropics, but a few have ventured 
into the temperate zone. Of the latter, 
Cassia marilandica is typical and, inci- 
dentally, a plant that should be made 
more of. The subject of our sketch, 
C. Remeriana, is a Texan plant, not 
hardy here so far, but probably would 
be entirely so south of the Ohio. It is 
mentioned for the benefit of southern 
readers who are looking for a late sum- 
mer bloomer which is, at the same time, 
easy to grow. Plants put in the open 
here in early May last year were in 
bloom from mid-July until the last part 
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of September, but did not, of course, 
come through the winter. The fragrant 
yellow legume flowers come in terminal 
clusters on plants ten to fifteen inches 
high. 





LINNZA BOREALIS. 


It is not easy for me to talk about 
a few plants with proper restraint, 
their charm, beauty or whatever it may 
be causing an enthusiasm not easily 
held in check. The twinflower, Linnza 
borealis, is one of these. I cannot tell 
you just what there is about the plant 
that makes it so precious, though there 
is something that will get into your 
blood after a little close association. 
Viewed from the commercial angle, the 
twinflower is just difficult enough to 
handle to make it a worth-while item 
for careful growers catering to rock 
and wild gardeners. It, with Epigea 
repens and a few other treasures, makes 
up a small group of plants which are 
not apt to be overdone for some time 
so far as nursery-grown stock is con- 
cerned. Propagation is not difficult by 
means of greenwood cuttings indoors; 
half-ripened wood is also said to give 
a good strike. Layering may also be 
practiced, although it is slow for com- 
mercial purposes, and division of nat- 
ural clumps gives a fair rate of in- 
crease. And seeds could undoubtedly 
be used to advantage if they were 
available. 

The culture of Linnea borealis in 
gardens is not an easy matter. If the 
truth were known, it would probably 
be that nine-tenths of the twinflowers 
which have been planted in gardens 
have faded from the picture. Some of 
this lack of success can be traced to 
the fact that the proper amount of 
acidity was not provided. In nature 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











NURSERY STOCK 


Perennials, clumps and divisions, per 100: 
Artemisia Silver King, Stachys, $3.00; Chinese 
Lanterns, $1.75; Hardy Ageratums, Achillea 
Rubra, pink; Bergamot, Helianthus, Hardy 
Asters, mauve; Mullein Pink, $2.00; Sedums, 
in variety; Hardy Chrysanthemums, 4 varie- 
ties, $3.50; Hardy Phloxes, mixed, 10 varieties, 
$4.00. Gladioli Gardens, Box 186, Yardley, Pa. 


Ampelopsis Veitehii—Transplanted, 2 yr., 
2-3 ft., fine, 25 $3 mail; $10 per 100, $75 per 
1000 express; 18-24 in. $8 per 100 mail, $60 
per 1000 express; 12-18 in., strong rooted, $5 
per 100 mail, $35 per 1000 express. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Charles Black, Hightstown, N. J. 


Franklinia alatamaha ar 10 100 
1 














23 Ob 25 ROMER. .o ccccccccccees 0.00 $75.00 
1% to 2 feet, BaB............ 22.50 200.00 
2 to 3 SORE, Mc ccesecccese 35.00 300.00 
S 00 4 Geek, Bible ccccvcccess 45.00 400.00 


Write for Wholesale List on other specialties. 
Joseph J. White, Inc., New Lisbon, N. J. 


Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants and Goldfish 
for pools. Lowest prices. Prompt service. 
Large illustrated catalogue sent free to deal- 
ers. Use your business paper in writing. 

keview Ponds, 
5597 Colerain Ave., Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Or!i- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md. 


Tritoma Pfitzeri, strong field divisions, 
$5.00 per 100, $45.00 per 1000 


Archias’ Floral Co., Dept. N, Sedalia, Mo. 


Tritoma Pfitzeri. Extra heavy field-grow® 
Givtstems, — 00 per 100, $40.00 per 1000. 
tor Jung, Decatur, Mich. 

















NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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whose orders are worth having. 


Changes in the past three years have made your old mailing list out of date, 
no matter how good it was. You can save on postage and printing in mailings 
to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you want and 


Selected Credit Risks 


NURSERYMEN — FLORISTS — SEEDSMEN 





grower, N: 





From our current credit reports we have compiled a list of florists, 

nurserymen and seedsmen that includes just such 

Each name is rated as “Good” or “Fair.” 

with the branch of the industry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist 
urseryman retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, Grower 

of outdoor flowers, Bulb grower. 


names and 
Each name is also marked 








many times thereafter. 
Names are listed al 


with invoice to cover. 





No such list is obtainable elsewhere at any price. 
charge because we know many firms want it—they need it vitally at this time. 
One mailing will save the cost of the list. The credit information will save it 


phabetically by towns in each state. You can buy the 
list by states at the rate of $1.00 per hundred names (minimum charge, 
a list of the states you want, and we will immediately forward the list 


Complete List (4,631 names) $25.00 


National Nurserymen’s Credit Bureau, Inc. 
612 N. Michigan Ave., 


State names 
Alabama .......seees- 41 
ATIZONA «0. ee eeeeeees 
Arkansas ......seeeeee 22 
California ........+++- 130 
Colorado ....seseeesee 40 
Connecticut ......+++. 139 
Delaware ....--+s++555 20 
District of Columbia... 10 
OPIER 2 cccccccccccese 62 
Georgia ....ccessecess 61 
TGORO ccccccccccecsese 17 
IllimOle .....-.eeeeeees 280 
coccccccecesoe 
BMG ccccccccccccccece 
only them. BED nccccoscecesese 66 
Kentucky .......+++++ 48 
Louisiana ......+++5+. 26 
M@INe 2... eecerceseess 37 
Maryland .......+++++.« Sh 
Massachusetts ........ 179 
Michigan .......sse-+:. 211 
Minnesota ........+++. 84 
Mississippi .........+.- 18 
. femourl 2... ccccccvecs 129 
It is offered you at a low ST ccc chaskecsees 13 
NOVOGR ..ccccccccccsce 2 
Nebraska ........+.+. 70 
New Hampshire ...... 12 
New Jersey .......+..+- 264 
New Mexico .........+- 
Now York .....ccccess 676 
North Carolina ....... 76 
ys Sy Dakota ........ al 
D ccccccccecceecess 
$5.00). SEE cc ncceeees 43 
OPOBOR .cccccccccceses 48 
Pennsylvania ......... 4659 
Rhode Island ......... 58 
South Carolina ........ 24 
South Dakota ..... eee 11 
Tennessee .......++.+. 42 
TORAS 2c ccccscccceses $3 
THOME ccoccccecccccsecs 23 
Virmimia ..cccccccccses 65 
Vermont .........655. 16 
Washington .......... 56 
West Virginia ........ 29 
bs me psewessenese a 
Cl . il yomming .......-.66. 
cago, “ isch cctcccuns 4,631 











its soil is always highly acid, the plant 
being in the same class as Cornus cana- 
densis and Epigea repens in this respect. 
This high degree of acidity may be 
provided in any of the known forms, 
though an acid peat or sphagnum is 
probably the best, as these two ma- 
terials provide a moisture-holding me- 
dium at the same time. And an abun- 
dance of moisture and a cool shady spot 
are as important as the acidity. 

The plant is a trailing subshrub with 
roundish toothed evergreen leaves and 
fragrant white or pink bells, two of 
which nod on each slender stem. It is 
highly variable even within the variety 
ascribed to America, Linnea borealis 
americana, of botanists. That the vari- 
ability of the species is not confined to 
American conditions has been clearly 
shown by Wittrock’s monograph pub- 
lished in 1907 wherein he describes and 
figures 150 varieties. The plant has 
been thus fully dwelt upon, for the 
simple reason that, in my opinion, it de- 
serves all this and more. And the gar- 
dener can be assured that he is in the 
company of the elect when he is asso- 
ciating with linnma. 





POTENTILLA SAXIFRAGA. 


Not of the highest rank but good 
enough to be added to our gardens is 
the little 4-inch cinquefoil, Potentilla 
Saxifraga. Small leathery leaves, dark 
above and silvery beneath, and white 
flowers in July make the plant just a 
little less desirable than P. nitida. The 
former is at home in any sunny spot in 
the garden, preferably in soil contain- 
ing lime, and is particularly good in 
the wall. The variety may be grown 
from seeds or cuttings. 





PRICE NOW CUT TO HALF! 


HORTUS 


A Concise Dictionary 
of Gardening, General 
Horticulture and 
Cultivated Plants in 
North America 


Compiled by 


L. H. BAILEY 
and 
ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 


Dr. Bailey is the author of 
The Standard Cyclopedia of 
Horticulture, Manual of 
Cultivated Plants, The Nurs- 
ery Manual,and many other 
famous books. 


652 pages; 35 illustrations; 63¢ x 10 ins. 
Durable fabrikoid binding 


Price formerly $10.00 — Now reduced to $5.00 


A se 


HORT | . 


4 CONCISI 


word on Plants =| 





Rely on HORTUS 
as authority on 


Cultural methods 

Hardiness of plants 

Special types of horticulture 

Uses of plants 

Soil requirements 

Transplanting 

Propagation methods 

Cc and botanical names 

Spelling 

Definitions of terms 

Native habitat of plants 

Present range of cultivation 

Identification of plants 

Practically every other ques- 
tion about plants 


All in one convenient, 
usable volume! 











American Nurseryman Publishing Co., 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is $5.00 for which send a copy of HORTUS. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Quick Shipment — No Delays 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Dutch type, for balling Ever- 
greens. Most convenient and eco- 
nomical. 8 sizes from 14x14 
inches to 40x40 inches, in bales of 
500 squares. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


For staking small trees, shrubs, 
evergreens, dahlias, etc. 8 con- 
venient sizes from 2 ft. to 8 ft. 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in bales containing 22 
bushels or more. Carloads or less 
quoted f.o.b. New York or your 


/RAFFIA 


For grafting, budding and tying 
up. Red Star, XX Superior and 
other dependable brands. 


INSECTICIDES 


Send your orders and inquiries 
for dependable service and 
quality to 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 











None Better None More Bulk 


Single Bales, $2.50 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale 50 bales, $1.60 bale 
25 bales, 1.65 bale 100 bales, 1.55 bale 
Puly. Sheep Manure. . . $2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Cow Manure.... 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal 2.50 100 Ibs. 
$1.75 a Big Bag Full—Shute’s Special 
Mixture Pulv. Cow Manure and Pulv. 
Peat Moss. The Correct Fertilizer that 
will make Grass and Flowers grow. 
F.o.b. Philadelphia. 
“Ask the Man We Seli.” 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal St. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











MORE 


than fifty nursery establishments 
are using 


FELINS Tying Machines 


One nursery alone is using seventeen 
There is a reason— 


FELINS 
2950 N. 14th St. _ Milwaukee, Wis. 














SHUNK. INSECTICIDE 
DUSTER 


A most amazing machine for Insect Control, 
Field and Orchard Dusting. 
Write for catalogue and prices 
SHUNK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H., Bucyrus, Ohio 





Write for Samples and Price List 


LESS THAN 
BURLAP 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 

SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
ve filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 

undle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


CHASE Bae 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 














LOWEST PRICES IN TWENTY YEARS 


on PARAGON SPRAYERS! 


pvery Paragon Sprayer is guaranteed never to clog 
while in use with insecticide, fungicide, disinfectant, 
whitewash, cement wash, cold water paint or shingle stain. 
All types and sizes. Self-cleaning. Automatic agitator pre- 
vents settling and waste of solution. High pressure as 
sures uniform spraying with little ef- 

fort. Extra length hose, pipes and 

nozzles. Save as much as 25% by 

ordering before prices ad- paragon 

vance. Mail coupon for ,,,No-3... 

complete literature and 16-€8. hese 

Recovery Price List 2A. 


The 
Campbell-Hausfeld 
Company 
503 State Ave. 
Harrison, Ohio 


Send the catalogue and price list to 





Name ... 
Post Office 
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